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A Large Number of Companies That Did Not 
Have Personnel Departments Before the War 
Now Have Them. Others Have Expanded Their 
Personnel Departments. The Labor Situation 
Has Caused This But Many Executives Frankly 
Say that They Are Going to Kick the Whole 
Business Out When the Labor Market Loosens. 


Personnel Managers 
Beware 


By J. T. Smitn 
Milford, Conn. 
(With editorial comment) 





trial Relations Managers, and I feel that in most cases this is due to the fact that 

many personnel managers have been called in by management to organize Person- 
nel Departments in companies wherein the Department Head has for many years 
been used to running his individual department the way he saw fit. 

This is especially true of companies in the 200 to 1000 employee class, who until 
the manpower situation became acute and top management became desperate, paid 
wages which, while not sub-standard, were just about the base rate for comparative 
industries; and whose philosophy appeared to be, “‘If you don’t want to work here 
at the wages offered, there are plenty who will accept.”’ 


I HAVE noted in the past year the high rate of turnover among Personnel and Indus- 


Chop-Chop-Chop 





RIOR tO setting up a Personnel Department in companies of this type, each De- 
P partment Head was the Lord High Executioner of his or her private domain— 
setting his own policies, wage rates, working conditions, etc., with little thought 
given to the coordinating of policies with other departments in the organization; 
and if his morning toast was burnt, chop-chop-chop and someone’s head came off. 

The first source of friction that a new Personnel Manager is likely to encounter, 
and one of the most difficult to overcome, is with these Department Heads who in 
most cases are old employees who resent relinquishing any of their former authority 
to a so-called newcomer into the organization. The only solution to a situation of 
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this sort is to have top management call a meeting of all Department Heads before the 
new Personnel Manager assumes his duties, and a definite statement of responsibilities 
be issued by top management as to the total functions of the newly organized De- 
partment and what its duties embrace. 

From the other side of the picture, many persons who ever, in the past, hired help 
in addition to their other duties now call themselves Personnel Managers, and have 
sought positions under that title and responsibility, securing jobs with some of the 
smallercompanies. After their failure in that capacity, a qualified person is obtained 
and he must attempt to unsnare all the tangle that his predecessor willed to him. 

So, I repeat to Personnel men accepting new assignments—beware. 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS 


ie little story by Mr. Smith seems to call for considerable comment. 

There is at the present time considerable: turnover of personnel men, men 
going from other jobs into personnel work, and out of it, men in personnel work 
transferring from one company to another, and so on, just the same as the shifting of 


‘skilled and semi-skilled workers from job to job and company to company. 


This is primarily due to the fact that a great many personnel men, and so-called 
industrial relation managers, do not know how to be a personnel or industrial rela- 
tions manager. They may read books and magazines about aptitude tests, training, 
job and salary classification, pension plans, and all the rest of traditional so-called 
personnel techniques—but that does not make them personnel men by a long shot. 

The ever recurrent problem is the Boss, the president, the vice-president, the 
superintendent, the foreman. These are the persons the personnel man has to deal 
with. Few books, articles or speeches tell how the personnel man is to deal with 
them, if he is to be a successful personnel man. 


Executives Not Personnel Minded 


HEsE men in the so-called line organization do not know the first thing about 
T personnel work, and mostly they cannot be taught. One friend of mine, who is a 
top executive, in his more candid moments admits this. But he says that a good 
personnel man, knowing this, yet will know how to get good personnel recom- 
mendations across by the old communistic method of ‘boring from within’. By 
which I assumed he meant that you should never tell the boss what is in the back of 
your mind, when you make a recommendation to him. - 

Figure out all the improvements in industrial relations that will grow out of 
your recommendation, then hide them in your hip pocket, and go into the august 
presence of the Big Boss with something in the way of a simple recommending 
sentence which he can understand, but the implications of which he-has not the time 
to follow up. 
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In other words, he says that it is folly to expect an executive to be personnel 
minded, but that fact does not prevent a good personnel man from developing sound 
personnel practices and industrial relations policies within a company, and getting 
top management to back them up. 

So much for generalities. Let us now consider some specific instances. 





How to Sell Your Ideas 





R. JOHN H. MACDONALD, Vice-president of the National Broadcasting Company, 
M in a recent talk about office managers, who ought all to be personnel men, said 
that the first thing they ought to know is how to sell their ideas. This is an old 
notion, and like all old notions is often tucked away in the attic. Yet any personnel 
man, young or old, who leaves it in the discard inevitably becomes a failure in his job. 

When you go into a company as a personnel man you have to realize first and 
foremost that most of the people in the organization do not want you. This is 
particularly true of small companies, who since the war have taken on personnel 
men, when they would not have thought of doing so before. (And who are going to 
get rid of them as soon as the war is over, unless the personnel men hired can doa 
better job of selling than they are now doing.) 

The top management of a company hires a personnel man because it has some 
problem that has licked it—mounting labor costs, high labor turnover, obstreperous ' 
union leaders, etc. It has read in some paper that personnel men can fix these things, 
so hires one of them. 









Poor Hired Man 


HE poor hired man does not have the prestige of a doctor, who can generally 
T diagnose a patient's trouble, recommend treatment, and wash his hands of the 
whole business if the patient does not follow his advice. For instance, your shoulder 
may ache, and the doctor say it is due to your prostate gland being out of order, or 
your teeth may be troubling you, and he will say that it is due to some kidney trouble 
arising out of the fact that you had chicken-pox when young. Generally you 
believe him, and follow his recommended treatment. 

But when you go into a company, as personnel man, and are told of low efh- 
ciency, high labor turnover, or whatever, you may diagnose the case as one requiring 
less nepotism, less paternalism, more leadership, or some other abstruse factor, but 
you will have an awful job selling top management as to the relation between its 
leadership and labor turnover, for instance. A direct approach is impossible. 

Bingham, who was in the last war as psychologist, and is in this one, explained 
that his policy was to sit around and do nothing till he was asked to. The War 
Department heard that it ought to have psychologists, so it hired some. Though 
Bingham and the other psychologists could see that the War Department was all wet 
in many of the ways it pushed American soldiers around, they decided not to start 
telling the Army what to do. 
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The Army Learned 


Cy THEY sat around, till sooner or later, and generally sooner, the Army would get 
some problem that licked it, so it would, as a last resort come around to the 
psychologists, and ask them to fix it upforthem. This BinghamandCo. did. Then 
they sat back and waited for the Army to wake up to its next insoluble problem— 
which the psychologists had seen on the horizon, and had prepared to meet long ago, 
when asked to do so. 

After about two years of this business of the Army getting the psychologists to 
pull it out of bog holes it had gotten into, it suddenly occurred to the Army that it 
might be a good idea to consult the psychologists in the formation of policies and 
practices so that it would not get into jams so often. Thus by a slow patient process 
the Army came to have a personnel department which carried weight in the making 
of decisions. The Army did not love it, yet found it.could not do without it. 

This is one way of developing a personnel division in an industrial company. 
You may know, after due analysis, what is wrong, and what needs to be fixed up, 
fairly quickly.. But it may be a good plan to keep your mouth shut, and tackle each 
little problem, as the boss hands it over to you. 

As one executive told me, in regard to some of my recommendations, ‘“The 
people in this company can stand only so much change each year, and no matter what 
you think ought to be done, and which I agree ought to be done, to improve matters, 
we will introduce improvements only at the rate that they can be absorbed.”’ | 


Slow Progress Best 


— is the story of a safety man in Los Angeles, California, who on being hired 
by a company to cut their accidents, saw how much they could be reduced, but 
decided to lower them a little each year over a five year period. In this way, of 
course, he made his job last five years, but there was also wisdom in his decision, 
because the people in the company could probably not have stood the changes 
he would have had to make in their ways, to cut out all possible accidents in 
one year. 

The morale of these stories is that young personnel men, who know all the 
techniques from reading books and attending classes, should not quit their jobs or 
their companies because they are unhappy on account of the slowness of the adoption 
of their ideas. 

There are two things about the Bingham theory that should be watched. If you 
sit around and wait till you are handed problems for solution, instead of going out 
and hunting up things to fix up, you are likely to be handed very sour lemons. 
Either from malice aforethought, or just naturally you will find in your lap indi- 
vidual problem employees, or special- problems, which the company has been unable 
to deal with satisfactorily for years. 
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Dodge Sour Lemons 


s 1t is very unlikely that you can solve these cases, the best thing is to dodge 
A them. If you stub your reputation on them you will probably be very unhappy, 
and start with a handicap in the things you really want to, and can do for the com- 
pany. We quickly came up against such a case, in following the Bingham theory. 
One employee was a constant trouble maker, inefficient, and accident prone, yet in 
such good standing with the union that we could not fire him. | 

He was handed over to the new personnel officer as something to work on. 
Taking one look at the case we dodged him. His case was solved some months later, 
when he was jailed for having had three wives, without bothering to divorce 
previous ones. 

The other trouble with the Bingham theory is that when you go on the payroll 
of a company, particularly one which has not had a personnel man before, people, 
especially supervisors, will start very quickly to ask for some results—what, they do 
not know—but results anyway. So you cannot sit around too long dodging lemons. 


Mix Around 


HE best way to handle this is to mix around with the main supervisory group, and 

find those whose job is too big for them, and are in trouble. Pick out the one or 
ones who are most loyal to the management, and who are willing to sob on your 
shoulder. Then give them a hand, giving them all credit for the improvements 
gained, in lowered turnover, better scheduling of production, lower unit costs, etc. 
Make sure top management knows you are working with them, but make sure top 
management knows of the improvement they are making. 

Other supervisors may not come to you to ask you to help them in the same way, 
but they will probably go to the man you are working with and ask him. how he 
does it. Thus you will get your ideas spread through the company, and make a 
maximum of friends. 


Timing 


R. MACDONALD Mentions timing as a very important factor in getting recom- 
M mendations accepted. He mentions a case of a man going into the big boss 
late Friday afternoon to ask for a raise. The employee, whose raise was knowingly 
due, and had been recommended, picked the wrong time. For the boss had had a 
very exhausting week, and was getting ready for a weekend of relaxation, so the 
employee got a short answer instead of a merited raise. 

Timing is very important, and the personnel man whose recommendation is 
turned down, should often blame himself for wrong timing. Calculate how much 
of the boss’s time you are entitled to. In one job I calculated I was entitled to one 
hour every ten days. I did not bother him more often than that, but saw to it that 
the interval was never more than three weeks. I always avoided Friday interviews, 
and usually tried for Tuesday. 
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With a pile of possible recommendations, I tried to ascertain his mood and 
interest at the moment by encouraging him to talk—most executives will talk till 
the cows come home, if you give thema chance. Then I popped the ideas I thought 
he was most likely to like, and usually got away with it. Those he didn’t seem to 
want at that time I saved up for another day. 


” 


Positive Recommendations 


voTING Broadcaster MacDonald again, he makes the point that a personnel man 
O going in to see the boss should have positive recommendations to make. This 
is an excellent point, and has several angles—you can draw angles from a point. 

One of the first things to note is not to be negative. The young man is very apt 
to see what is wrong with the personnel practices of a company. He is very apt to 
go in and tell his boss what is wrong. That is just where he is wrong. The thing 
to do is to keep your eyes open to what is wrong, as much as possible. Then set to 
work to devise corrective measures. 

Do not tell anyone, except your associates, and not even them very often, what 
you think is wrong. Put your ‘‘Wrong’’ thoughts in your hip pocket, and trot out 
your remedies under the general caption, ‘‘I wonder if it would be a good idea for us 
to try handling our supervisory training (or whatever it might be) this way.”"’ Then 
put forward your remedy without mentioning the defects it is designed to avoid. 


Preserve the Boss’s Face 


— problem of making positive suggestions, particularly to a big boss is not as 
simple as it looks. There are always more ways than one of dealing with a 
problem—they should all be thought out, or talked out with associates. But when 
you go up to the boss what shall you do with them?’ He is busy, the problem is 
remote from his thoughts, and he does not want to be bothered, so you think it all 
out for him, and just get his OK to the right idea. 

That is the theory. Actually being the big boss he wants to make the decision. 
So what you do is briefly present to him two or three ways of dealing with the mat- 
ter, being careful to omit the solution which you think is best. From your con- 
versation he will spot the recommendation you have omitted, but really want ap- 
proved, and he will put it forward as his idea. Thus he will preserve his ‘‘Face’’ as 
the man who knows it all, you will get your idea across, and every one will be 
pleased. 


Don’t Rely on Meetings 


M* SMITH's suggestion that to aid in getting department heads to understand the 
place and purpose of a new personnel man the Boss should call a meeting of 
them all, and have a clear understanding, is a good one. 

A young personnel man should not, however, rely on this very much. Apart 
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from the definite disloyalties to the big boys among a percentage of all department 
heads, there are also frictions, jealousies, and temperamental quirks among them, 
which cause them to find difficulties in carrying out the boss’s instructions, if not 
actually disobeying them. 

This means that the new personnel man has to do an individual selling job all 
up and down the line of supervisory people. He has to do this himself and cannot 
rely on the Boss. 

The education and reeducation of department heads, and other supervisors, is a 
challenge to personnel men. It is a slow process generally. But a man is a poor 
personnel man if he quits a company because he cannot accomplish this job, blaming 
the boss or the subordinate executives for their being obstinate in not taking his 
advice. By doing so he admits his own lack of ability. He should rather stick to 
the job, and work it out to the advantage of the company and himself, or quit the 
personnel game entirely. 

Personnel men should stop shopping around for jobs like mechanics. They 
should make themselves so essential to their company, now when they have a good 
opportunity, so that when the war is over they will not be kicked out into the 
street. 
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One Executive Characterized His Use of the Per- 
sonnel Department as Enabling Him to Get Two 
Shots at a Problem Instead of But the One He Has 
when Working Through the Line Organization 
Only. 


Proper Use of 
Personnel Departments 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


person. As the size of the company increases the number of persons in the de- 

partment grows, and the various functions begin to separate. In very large 
organizations each function is headed by a specialist. Vertical relationships as well 
as horizontal ones become more numerous as the number of levels of responsibility 
increases. | 

As a company increases in size the Personnel Department often begins to lose 
effectiveness. This loss of effectiveness is usually the result of one or all of the 
following causes: 


I A small company all personnel functions are necessarily brought together in one 


1. Poor internal organization of the personnel department. 

2. Lack of knowledge of all the details of his job by the personnel head. 

3. Lack of appreciation by the chief executive of what can be accom- 
plished by an effective well-organized Personnel Department. 

4. Lack of sufficiently high ability of the Personnel Director. 

5. In very large companies, lack of understanding of the general 
principles of organization by the chief executive and other executives. 


Internal Organization of the Personnel Department 


‘ie principles of organization apply to a personnel department as they do any- 
where else. As an organization increases in size it divides itself automatically 
into a number of specialized parts. The problem of the head of the department 
then becomes primarily that of vitalizing and coordinating the efforts of the various 
specialized parts of the department and of facilitating their relations with all the 
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other numerous units and departments of the company. This problem is perhaps 
more pressing in a personnel department than in other departments because of the 
very wide range of contacts of the persons in personnel work. It is often noticed in 
large organizations that the various units of the personnel department tend to become 
separate, independent and uncoordinated units. This is sometimes because so many 
personnel heads in large companies are men who do not know thoroughly all aspects 
of personnel work and sometimes because they are men of but moderate ability. 


Four to Seven Subordinates 


HOsE who are versed in the principles of organization understand that in accord- 
t ance with the law of span of control an executive can intimately supervise the 
work of only a small number of subordinates, usually four to seven in number. This 
principle is as effective in a personnel department as anywhere else. One of the 
problems of organizing a personnel department in a large company, therefore, be- 
comes that of grouping the various personnel functions so that the head of the 
department does not have to deal with too many people. 

It would be well at this point to indicate the principal subdivisions of personnel 
work. Broadly speaking, they are seven in number: 


Employment, promotions, transfers and separations. 
Salary and wage administration and incentives. 
Training. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Research. 

Industrial or labor relations, services and security. 


VPve? rT 


Technical Personnel Functions 


N MANY companies'the technical personnel functions, such as the first six of those 
I enumerated, do not become highly developed except in those rare cases where the 
Personnel Manager happens to have an unusual ability or interest in that direction. 
Companies that have not experienced the benefits of successful programs of psy- 
chological testing do not know what they miss. The same may be said of job evalua- 
tion and good training. 

An important reason why the various sections of the personnel department 
should be closely coordinated by the Personnel Manager is the need for constant 
‘selling’ to the operating organization. No personnel function can be fully effec- 
tive unless it is accepted and found useful by the operating departments. This 
acceptance is in part dependent on the attitude of executives at and near the top of 
the organization. The personnel manager must be an individual who can effectively 
present his program to all elements of top management, and he can do this best if he 
himself is a member of top management. 
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PROPER USE OF PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


For effective results in a medium or large company, therefore, it is necessary 
that: 


1. The Personnel Department be divided into a suitable number of 
units not exceeding about seven. 

2. The Personnel Manager must have the experience and ability to 
closely supervise the work of the héads of these sections, and of 
coordinating them into a single closely knit and smoothly working 
personnel program. 

3. The Personnel Manager must be able to present his program effec- 
tively to the operating executives, and to the operating organization 
as a whole, and be able to provide the opportunity for his sub- 
ordinates to carry out their duties in all other departments and 
at all levels of authority. 


Place of Industrial Relations 


E HAVE placed industrial relations last in our list of personnel functions. This 
V V is not because we regard it as least important, but because of its distinct 
nature. | 
Indeed under pressure from labor in recent years it has happened in many com- 
panies that the industrial relations function dominates everything else: Indeed 
often some of the other personnel functions, except employment, are apt to be rudi- 
mentary or non-existent. This situation is accentuated by the circumstance that 
few men who are endowed with the personal qualities which enable them to deal 
effectively with organized labor and with people, have any liking for or aptitude for 
such technical personnel functions as job analysis and job evaluation, psychological 
testing or training. As a result these latter functions are sometimes slighted or 
under-developed. 
Over emphasis on labor relations results in a lopsided and poorly organized 
personnel department, and one which therefore does not ‘‘do the job’’ that it should 
in other respects. 


Personnel Functions Interrelated 


N SOME companies the industrial relations sections head is in charge of all personnel 
I work; in others industrial relations is an entirely separate department from per- 
sonnel; in others again line executives do all the labor relations work, leaving 
personnel the technical matters of employment, training etc.; in others there is an 
industrial relations department, but no coordinated personnel department. 

In very few companies is there recognition of the fact that all personnel functions 
are not only related to overall efficiency, but are related to each other, for example; 
you cannot have good safety without good training; you cannot have good training 
without good selection; you cannot minimize wage grievances without good job 
evaluation. And you cannot have anything good without research. 
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Basically it is a lack of these recognitions that is the cause of poor personnel 
organizations. 


Lack of Knowledge of Job 


T 1s remarkable how frequently, especially in large companies, an individual is 
I made head of the personnel department who has little or no intimate knowledge 
and experience in the details of personnel work. Such a man must learn his job from 
the ground up before he can hope to do a really effective job. One of America’s 
largest companies is noted for the regularity with which it changes personnel man- 
agers at the headquarters of the parent company. In no case in recent years has the 
newly appointed head had any experience in personnel work, and needless to say the 
company’s personnel program shows the ill effects of leadership which is lacking in 
specific qualification. 

This practice is the result of the deliberate policy of rotating operating men into 
the personnel job for a few years, as a part of their business education, in the belief 
that the personnel man is essentially a business man and not in any sense a specialist. 
Unfortunately the job has become so technical with the adoption of systematic job 
evaluation, psychological methods and improved training practices that no mere 
‘business man”’ can adequately fill it. It is just as reasonable to expect the research 
engineer and the sales manager to change places. 


High Caliber Men 


N RECENT years there has been a tendency to attract men of high caliber and suitable 
I experience for personnel work, and in many companies the importance of the 
function has been recognized by making the personnel head responsible only to the 
chief executive, and in some cases by assigning to the personnel man the title of Vice 
President. However, it takes more than a title to make a good personnel man. 

Intimate supervision of all elements of the program is necessary, and they must 
be closely coordinated into an effective program. It is difficult to see how this can be 
done by the personnel man who does not know, through practical experience, any- 
thing about the various personnel functions which he is to supervise. A suitable 
man of the highest ability requires at least three to five years to learn the minimum 
essentials of a complete personnel program. 


Use of Experts 


fie a few years ago anybody who suggested that psychology might be valuable 
in personnel work was considered theoretical, academic and visionary. How- 
ever, the trend is now strongly toward the use of psychological techniques in indus- 
trial personnel work. It is a question whether the supply of trained psychologists 
will be adequate after a time. The experience of some of the companies that have 
tried it shows that a much stronger personnel program can be achieved by using the 
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PROPER USE OF PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


techniques made available by psychology. These do not merely include tests in 
selection and promotion. 

The psychologist can also be of great value in health programs, in mental health, 
training, job analysis, industrial relations and in safety programs. This being so, 
every personnel director ought to be something of a psychologist, and every large 
company should have one or more psychologists as advisors in the various personnel 
functions and for research. The same high standards for people in personnel work 
must obtain if we are to have a good program as is the case in any other recognized 
occupation, such as salesmanship or any branch of engineering. It is evident that 
in most occupations the most successful men are those of high ability, whatever their 
education or previous experience. 

It is probably better to train an able man of sound judgment and good practical 
experience, giving him five to eight years to attain full development, than to rely on 
any particular college degree or other nominal qualification. However, once trained 
the personnel man must be kept on the job and not “‘rotated’’ away just when he 
becomes effective. 

It is interesting to observe how many personnel men of today came from the 
profession of engineering. This is no doubt because of the technical nature of many 
of the elements of a good personnel program. For example, job analysis and job 
evaluation programs are best handled by men with a background in science, and with 
experience in manufacturing operations. There are many instances of engineers in 


personnel work who have taken up psychology with success. 


Certainly the personnel manager must know all the details of his job. 


Lack of Appreciation by Top Management 


NE of America’s leading industrialists said recently at a conference of personnel 
O men, ‘‘We who are the heads of industrial companies look to you personnel men 
to tell us what we should do. We expect you to know your job and to tell us what 
needs to be done.’’ This attitude is not as usual as it should be. However, it is suffi- 
ciently common to account for quite a number of very successful personnel programs. 

When a chief executive of that type is fortunate enough to acquire the right kind 
of personnel man, and to give him his encouragement and guidance, it is not sur- 
prising that a good program is the result. Unfortunately, however, a large number 
of chief executives take the position that they came up through the ranks them- 
selves and, therefore, know what is to be expected in each division of the business. 
They take it for granted that they are fully acquainted with personnel work, just as 
every successful executive assumes that he is ‘‘a good judge of human nature.”’ 
Top executives of this kind do not like to subordinate their judgment to that of 
experts, which probably accounts for much of the opposition to testing and other 
psychological methods which is so common in industry. 

The usual attitude of opposition to and derision of psychological testing and of 
methods of job evaluation on the part of many industrial executives is hard to under- 
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stand. The president of any large company would be the last man to try to be his 
own lawyer or his own doctor. Why should he assume that he knows all there is to 
be learned about human nature? One of the reasons why so many engineers in 
personnel work have been successful with tests and with job evaluation is that they 
approach all their problems with the scientific attitude. That is, first of all they 
respect facts, secondly, they seek to master every “‘tool’’ that is available that might 
be useful in the solution of the problem, and third they work systematically. 

One of these engineers in personnel work explained his successful use of tests by 
remarking that when he came to personnel work he quite naturally looked about 
him to see what body of scientific knowledge was available that dealt with people. 
He found psychology and later became acquainted with psychiatry. Most personnel 
men today, who have not actually used tests, do not know that the basis for the 
successful use of tests lies as much in mathematical statistics as it does in psychology 
itself. This explains why the engineer is so much at home in using tests. His 
engineering training has been almost entirely in mathematics, pure and applied. 


Mr. Stettinius S peaks 


N INTERESTING proposal was made a few years ago by a prominent business exec- 
A utive. Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, spoke at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration in 1936 on the subject, ‘“The Selection of Development of 
Executives in American Industry.” Mr. Stettinius recommended that industry 
assign a man of the highest ability and industrial experience to the job of introducing 
‘An Orderly and Methodical System for the Discovery, Development and Assign- 
ment of Executive Personnel.’’ 

He deplored the ‘‘Catch-as-catch-can Methods’ of business which are employed 
to find the key men who are to run the business in the future. He remarked ‘‘it 
cannot generally be said that the subject of executive personnel in industry is given 
the attention which it deserves.’’ He points out that equipment and supplies are kept 
track of very carefully and their future demand carefully forecasted. How unintel- 
ligent in comparison is the usual and accidental method of developing executive talent. 

Mr. Stettinius somewhat defensively says he does not wish it understood that 
the chief executives of industrial organizations are not fully qualified to deal with 
this matter of executive personnel. Of course, they are, he insists, but goes on to 
say that they should develop a technique of personnel administration ‘‘headed by a 
specialist who will present to the chief executives the carefully analyzed facts,’’ etc. 
I applied this proposal during the time I was in O.P.A. in Washington by having an 
‘‘Executive Placement’’ man employed by the Personnel Division. When Mr. 
Chester Bowles was appointed Administrator, he and his department head made full 
use of this function. 

Scientific Search for Executives 


‘i exact manner in which this development program for the discovery of execu- 
tive talent was to be established is not important. The speaker was apparently 
not familiar with the use of scientific methods in appraising human ability. He 
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approached very closely however when he said “‘certainly it must be admitted that 


s 

9 the search for executives is only rarely what in any sense could be termed scientific.’’ 
n He goes on to advocate the scientific method without explaining just what he means. 
y This is not surprising when it is considered that in 1936 not more than a dozen 
y American corporations were effectively using the scientific method in the appraisal 
t of man power. Mr. Stettinius’ speech in 1936, however, was prophetic of the 


tremendous increase in interest in applied psychology and other applied sciences in 
y the personnel field. 





it Since the effectiveness of any organization is directly dependent on the suitability 
“ of the men and women who comprise it, it is remarkable that so few managements 
2 have given primary attention to selection and promotion. 

- All good executives think, and usually with good reason, that they are the best 
7 judges of the men who work under them. No personnel man would-deny it. But 
is predicting the performance of a stranger isa different task entirely. If we could 
1, afford to hire every man on six months trial there would be few problems in selection. 


The trick is in picking the right man at least nine times out of ten with only a few 
hours to study him. That is the job of the personnel man and it is the place where 


e scientific methods, properly used, will help. When management becomes more, 

of aware of the tremendous possibilities inherent in good personnel methods there will 

of then be more of the scientific method in personnel work. 

2 Lack of Sufficiently High Ability 

n- N AN increasing number of companies the Personnel—or Industrial Relations— 
I Director is a man of high ability, and one who holds his own with the top execu- 

-d tives of the organization. It is still more common, unfortunately, to find that the 

‘it Personnel Director is a mere assistant, frequently a bright young fellow, an ex-clerk 

on or someone who failed as a foreman. Too often he is subordinate to every executive 

pt and foreman in the company, and must conform to their wishes no matter how many 

.]- contradictions are involved. Obviously the personnel program will amount to little 

it. in such circumstances. 

at There are two reasons for this condition. 

th 1. The chief executive perhaps does not know how to use a personnel 

to department and therefore does not consider it important. Con- 

a sequently he does not secure the right man to head it, or does not 

* give a good man any standing. 

¥ 2. The chief executive may be fully aware of the importance of the 

ie. personnel function, but may not understand the exact nature of the 


i function itself well enough to staff it adequately. 
‘ As a result it is too often only an accident if the Personnel Director happens to 


be a man who can get the most out of the job. 


Lack of Understanding Organization 


“u- 
rly (iy reason why many personnel programs are not fully effective is because top 
He management does not understand the principles of organization, and in parti- 
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cular the effective use of functional departments in combination with line organiza- 
tion. This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the principles of 
organization. It is not enough to say that personnel is a functional department and 
not a line one. The principal functions in a manufacturing organization are en- 
gineering, manufacturing and sales, and they are the ‘‘line’’ departments in this case. 
The comptroller’s and personnel departments are the functional departments. As 
such they have access, in the name of the chief executive, to each of the line depart- 
ments and at every level in those departments. 

This is another way of saying that the President can reach any problem in one 
of the line departments through two separate channels. First, through the line 
_ organization itself and, second, through either or both of the functional organiza- 
tions. If the problem is one of cost-keeping the President can secure the judgment 
and opinion not only of the works manager and his subordinates, but also of the 
comptroller and his staff. He may then choose between these opinions if they con- 


flict or secure a coordinated blend of them. The same principle operates in personnel 
problems. 


Checking a Union Complaint 


I UNION complaints reveal undesirable conduct on the part of the foreman, the 
President may secure the judgment of the personnel manager and of the works 
manager. Perhaps it may prove to be the familiar case of a capable foreman who 
cannot get along with his men. He can do good work and knows his business but 
he may be unfair or dictatorial or quarrelsome with his men. The works manager 
may defend him because he “‘gets out the work’’ whereas the personnel manager may 
conclude that at the end of the year the company would have shown a higher net 
profit if this foreman had been replaced with one, who though slightly less skilled 
in his job, had the happy faculty of obtaining the confidence and enthusiasm of his 


men and thereby in the long run turning out his product with less stoppages and in 
higher volume. 


Two Shots at a Problem 


T Is singular, to say the least, that so many chief executives do not understand how 
I to use the functional departments effectively. As one executive puts it, he “‘gets 
two shots at a problem’’ instead of but one by working through the head of the 
functional department as well as through the head of the line department con- 
cerned, and he is never in the position of having a situation obscured from his vision 
by the biased reports of a defensive or recalcitrant operating department head. At 
the same time he is never forced to go over the head of the department chief. 

A chief executive who understands the principles of good organization and 
management will get far better results with his personnel department than a man who 
does not have this understanding. Fortunate indeed is the personnel man who has 
the opportunity of working under a chief executive who thoroughly understands 
these principles. 
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It Is Possible by Taking into Account All the 
Background Factors Related to Absenteeism to 
Forecast Fairly Accurately Which Employees 
Will Periodically Stay Away from Work, and 
How Often. 


Factors Involved 
zn Absenteeism 


By JosrpH H. Jackson 
Berlin, Conn. 


lems of an American industry struggling to meet increasingly high production 

goals in the war effort. At the present time, when the country’s available 
manpower pools have been drained, when much of the possible transfer of workers 
from civilian to essential war work has been completed, when industry still has to 
turn over many of its trained workers to the armed forces, one of the few ways left for 
industry to maintain or increase its production is to attack the prevalent absenteeism 
as well as the labor turnover. 

This fact is shown by the emphasis on the recording of absenteeism and the pro- 
grams to diminish absetiteeism in the country’s many critical labor areas, under the 
pressure of the War Manpower Commission. Rather than simply sizzling verbally 
about absenteeism, during the next year industry will have to develop dynamic 
measures against it. 


“ees has been spotlighted for the past year as one of the critical prob- 


‘I Won’t Go to Work Today” 


oRKERs do not just decide in a vacuum, “‘I guess I won't go to work today’’. 

V \ The absentee worker is almost always definitely maladjusted to his job for one 

reason or another. One or more causes force employees into absenteeism. It is obvi- 

ous that we cannot know how to readjust the worker to his job unless we know what 
caused his absenteeism so that we can get at the roots of the trouble. 

It is my purpose to discuss the factors involved in absenteeism as they were dis- 

covered in a statistical and case history study of a large group of absentees. Such 
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knowledge can lead not ofly to the formulation of more adequate programs against 
absenteeism, but also to more effective treatment of the individual absentee. 





Study Described 


HE investigation of the causes of absenteeism was, made in a machine shop having 
geen thousand employees. It was limited to the machine and assembly work- 
ers, since clerical and office employees do not present such an important absentee 
problem. The plant studied was located in a critical labor area operating under an 
employment stabilization plan. Workers of high skill were used in the shop in 
turning out precision machine tools, and workers of lesser skill produced finished 
screw machine products. The average absence rate for the plant ran around 7% of 
the total available working time, a little above the country’s average for machine 
shops. 

A sample of 550 employees working in 8 departments was selected for an inten- 
sive investigation. Care was taken that this should be a fair sample of the shop, and 
also representative of the workers and the conditions prevailing in rmost machine 
shops. The investigation was based on data collected by the author and known to 
be reliable. The conclusions about absenteeism are the result of the usual tech- 
niques of statistical analysis. 


The representative nature of the sample is illustrated by these fea- 
tures: The sample covered employees working on assembly, grinding, 
milling and drilling, multiple and single spindle automatic screw ma- 
chines, and threadgrinding. It included employees working on day 
rates, premium or bonus rates, and piece-work rates. Small, medium, 
and large departments were covered, size of department running from 
35 to 125 workers. The departments showed a wide range in absentee- 
ism, varying from 3.7% to 11.7% average departmental absenteeism for 
the period of 11 weeks covered. Both men and women employees were 
covered, the men working a 60 hour week on both the day and night 
shifts, while some of the women were working a 48 hour week and 
others a 55 hour week, depending upon their department. 

The data covered the individual absentee records for the 11 week 
period for all 550 employees, case histories of the 120 employees show- 
ing an over-average absence rate based on interviews of the employees 
themselves and their foremen, and data from the individual records in 
the personnel office. 


Few Lose Much Time 


ye investigation verified the recurring observation that only a small percentage 
of the employees lose a large share of the total time lost through absenteeism. 
Thus 40% of employees lost not a minute of time for any reason during the 11 week 
period, showing themselves well adjusted to their work. Of those who were absent 
7 out of every 10 employees lost only two days of working time or less during the 
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period. Programs against absenteeism must be devised so that they strike against 


the other 3 out of 10 employees who lose up to 50% of their scheduled working time. 


It is these employees who can tie up production effectively by simply not appearing 
for work. When they chance to hold a vital job in a department they can prevent 
other workers actually on the spot from getting anything done. 


Tardiness More Serious than Strikes 


or the whole sample, sickness accounted for slightly more than half of the absen- 
| nn absence without reason or AWOL for a third of the absenteeism, absence 
for an adequate reason with the permission of the foreman for a tenth, and tardiness 
for about one fiftieth of the absenteeism. The .1% to .3% of the available working 
time lost because of tardiness is three to ten times as great as the amount of available 
working time lost in the nation because of strikes. When we consider this fact, 
absenteeism begins to assume startling proportions. It was found that.tardiness and 
absence with permission do not vary much, while the varying types are sicknessand 
AWOL, sometimes switching places in importance from month to month. Both 
sickness and AWOL are types of absenteeism that can be cut down by a widespread 
absentee program, and should receive the greatest attention. 

The absence rate of the women ran from 1% to 2% higher than that of the men. 
Comparatively, the women showed a greater than average sickness rate, a much 
smaller tardy rate than the men, and the beauteous species demonstrated its stronger 
sense of responsibility by the fact that its AWOL rate was lower than that of the 
men, and the women asked for more time off with the permission of their super- 
visors. 


Causes of Absenteeism 


THOROUGH study was made of the employees who were losing a more than aver- 
A age amount of time, in order to locate the sources of their maladjustment. The 
causes were discovered by interviewing these employees and their foremen. They 
are listed below in ascending order of importance: 


1) Poor work habits, indicated by trouble and fighting with other 
workers or foremen, laziness, tardiness, horseplay, and bad 
pieUnes WE WANE 2 sion 85 ds He 6% 

2) Personal maladjustment, indicated by separation, divorce, fam- 
ily quarrels, symptoms of psychoneurosis, unstable personal 
lhe, driaking, breach of pence, etc... :......... +. << sa0%- 9% 

3) Dissatisfaction with work, indicated by many transfers, com- 
plaints about work, machines, or men, complaints about 
pay or working conditions, lack of interest or ambition, 
complaints about the management...................... 16% 

4) Irresponsibility, indicated by unexplained absenteeism, incapa- 
bility of being left on own resources, not valuing the job but 
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thinking leisure activities more important, no loyalty to the 
sts eg ha kui eb ben actind oA ea neng ew 17% 
5) Outside difficulties, indicated by outside business or shopping 
problems, home responsibilities, transportation and housing 
difficulties, moving, visits to out-of-state homes.......... 17% 
6) Sickness or fatigue, indicated by evidence of sickness, doctor’s 
or hospital’s care, accidents resulting in lost time, and com- 
plaints about health, fatigue, etc.....................0.. 35% 





































Combinations of Causes 


or only one third of the employees interviewed was one of these causes alone 
Pair. Usually the absenteeism was a consequence of a combination of the 
causes. On the average, 2.1 of the causes were operating in an individual case. Sick- 
ness was most frequently related to the other causes. A long siege of sickness or 
chronic illness must leave the worker particularly open to the action of the other 
causes of absenteeism or, vice versa, the action of these other causes must produce ill 
health. The employee may be in a more or less incapacitated state before or after 
sickness, and so get maladjusted in other ways. 

He is more likely than the average worker to be irresponsible, to be dissatisfied, 
to develop poor work habits, or to be personally maladjusted. Sickness is, in itself, 
the major cause of absenteeism. But when combined with the fact that it is highly 
likely to be accompanied by the other causes, sickness assumes great importance in 
explaining and counteracting absenteeism. The investigation also showed that ill 
health or sickness as a reason for leaving previous jobs is more closely related to 
absenteeism than any of the other reasons for leaving previous work, including dis- 
charge. 

Absenteeism, then, is not simply the result of more workers with more money 
having more fun. Its roots run deep down into our economic and social problems. 
Considering these varied causes of absenteeism it will be seen that only an all-embrac- 
ing program against absenteeism can be truly effective. The management, the 
personnel office, employee organizations, and civic organizations must all cooperate 
in counteracting these causes of absenteeism. 

More knowledge for dealing adequately with the individual absentee may be 
gained from a study of the way certain background factors or conditions influence an 
employee’s work and absence record. These background factors are listed below 
with their relation to absenteeism explained. 
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MPLOYEES in the 26-35 year old group show the lowest absence rate. They are 
usually fairly skilled or learning skills, their family and financial responsibilities 
are growing, they are working for advancement and they are settling down to life. 
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The younger workers, in the 16-25 year old group, have a considerably higher ab- . 
sence rate, and those over 35 years of age show absenteeism increasing very rapidly 
with age. This increase in absenteeism over 35 is due almost entirely to increased 
sickness rates. Absence without permission or AWOL tends to decrease steadily 
with increasing age. The 16-20 year old group has the highest AWOL rate and the 
66-70 year old group the lowest AWOL rate. 


Race 


BSENTEEISM varies considerably and regularly among racial groups. This is not 
A related to the size of the racial groups in the shop or community nor to the 
average age differences between the racial groups in the shop. As is the case with 
labor turnover, this represents in part the skill of the average racial groups and the 
consequent positions held in the shop, and in part the length of time the racial groups 
have been settled in the community and made themselves genuine members of it. For 
example, the German and Scandinavian groups showed very low absence rates, 
commanding high machine skills and good jobs as they do. 

On the other hand, the French-Canadian group showed a high average absence 
rate, since they had more recently moved into the community and were relatively 
unskilled at machine shop work. However, other factors must have played some 
part in the definite racial differences found, and the conclusions based on one plant in 
one community could not be expected to hold generally. As with labor turnover, 
absenteeism is definitely related to racial groups, but the relationship must be discov- 
ered under the particular conditions of an industry and a community. 


Original Locality 


HE employees who had always lived in the community where the shop was lo- 
f pete: showed the lowest absence rates. Those who lived in surrounding areas, 
within to miles of the shop, showed a higher absence rate, with transportation posing 
an immediate problem for them. Those workers coming from other towns in the 
state showed an increased absenteeism, and the highest absence rate was shown by 
employees coming originally from neighboring states, often leaving their families 
there because of very restricted housing conditions and taking ‘‘long week-ends’’ to 
visit them. 

The groups coming originally from even greater distances showed absence rates 
decreasing with the distance. These employees evidently could not often spend the 
time or money to return home and had to readjust more thoroughly to life in a new 
community if nostalgia did not force them to quit quickly and return to their original 
locality. So absenteeism is shown to be a definite function of the original locality of 
the worker. 
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Marital and Dependency Status 





INGLE employees with no dependents showed an over-average absence rate. A 
S slightly higher rate was manifested by single workers with one or two depend- 
ents, and by married workers with no children. After these groups, an increase in 
the number of dependents showed a definite and regular decrease in absenteeism. 
Apparently, the greater home responsibilities of these workers with from 2 to 5 
dependents resulted in much steadier working habits. 


Number of Previous Jobs 


—_ decreased steadily with increase in the length of time worked for the 
shop. The employees who had been with the company longer had built up 
regular work habits and showed increased loyalty to the job and to the company. 
They had more friends in the shop, held more responsible positions, and participated 
-in more shop social and recreational activities. Those who had worked for the one 
company alone, or had come directly from school to the company, showed the 
lowest absentee rates. 

Employees who had worked in 1 to 2 other plants showed nearly twice as high 
an absence rate, and the rate increased steadily with the number of jobs an employee 
had held before he came to work for the company. An increased individual turnover 
rate means an increased absenteeism. 


Reasons for Leaving Previous Jobs 


— relationship was found between an employee's reasons for leaving pre- 
vious jobs and his absenteeism. When the worker left because of some company 
action (laid off for lack of work, company moved, discharged) his absenteeism was 
likely to be low. When he left on his own initiative for reasons of his own (other 
job, dissatisfied with pay, dissatisfied with job) his absentee rate was somewhat 
higher. When he left for reasons beyond his control and often likely to recur (out- 
side difficulties, sickness, army, transportation) his absence rate was very much 
higher. This was probably due to the fact that sickness or various outside difficulties 
such as family troubles, would be likely to appear again, leading to irregularity on 
the new job. 


Earnings 


V ERYONE nowadays can give you his favorite vest-pocket example of the man who 
E works three days a week to make $70 to $90 and loafs the rest of the week. 
This investigation of 550 employees showed that such workers are very atypical. 
Computing the average weekly earnings over a 6 month period for these employees, 
and comparing the earnings with their absence rates showed that absenteeism defi- 
nitely decreases with increasing pay, on the average. 
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Employees who made $40 to $60 a week lost an over-average amount of time. 
On the other hand, workers who averaged $90 to $110 a week lost less than half the 
avetage absenteeism for the whole group. These most highly paid workers were 
the steadiest. Exceptions may occur and should be dealt with, but they do not con- 
stitute the rule. The other causes and factors which have been named play a more 
important part in this deadly serious game of absenteeism. 


Upgrading 


.% EMPLOYEE May be “‘upgraded’’ when he is hired by being given training on a 
more skilled job than he has ever done before. Those upgraded in this manner 
when they entered the employ of the company showed a very low absence rate, prov- 
ing the effectiveness of this policy. On the other hand, those downgraded from a 
previous skilled job to a semi-skilled or unskilled job when hired showed a very 
extreme absence rate, proving the inadvisability of such a procedure. Such workers 
are incapable, for one reason or another, of exercising a previously learned skill and 
find it very hard to adjust to a ‘‘lower’’ type of work. 

Those workers who were upgraded by transfer or advancement from one job to 
another while employed in the shop had an absence rate of only half of the shop 
average. While this is partly due to the selection of good steady men for such up- 
grading, it is also due to the advancement itself, giving the employee a more skilled 
job to master, more responsibility, pay, and self-esteem. Such upgrading of a sys- 
tematic nature has definitely proved a paying policy in terms of the resultant work 
record. The turnover rate for the period studied was one third as great for the up- 
graded group as it was for the whole group investigated. 


Gaps in Productive Efficiency 


tie factors discussed, namely, age, race, education, original locality, marital and 
dependency status, number of previous jobs, reasons for leaving previous jobs, 
earnings, and upgrading record have been found to vary most regularly with absen- 
teeism. Consequently, they should be noted and can be used as signs of conditions — 
producing the absenteeism of the individual worker. If these are kept in mind by 
foremen, personnel men, shop stewards, and supervisors when trying to locate the 
absentee’s problems they will be found very helpful as the author’s experience can 
testify. ‘ 

On the other hand, the immediate causes of absenteeism, namely, poor work 
habits, personal maladjustment, dissatisfaction, irresponsibility, outside difficulties, 
and sickness should be considered by management, labor-management committees, 
and civic organizations in attempting to formulate programs to diminish absenteeism. 
Some of these factors are relatively easy and others very difficult to control. But all 
of them must be attacked with a many-sided program if we are to master the absen- 
teeism that tears great gaps in our national productive efficiency. 








Question: What Do You Upgrade the President 
of a Company To? Answer: Believe It or Not 
We Upgrade Him to Liking Himself Better 
Generally. There Are More Unhappy People 
Up There than There Are Down at the Lower 
Levels. 


Upgrading and 
Deskilling 


By Perry L. RowRER 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
Chicago, Ill. 


with the employment of people, you would undoubtedly find it full of concern 
about the ever increasing scarcity of labor, and the decreasing quality of labor, 
with an increasing concern over how he is going to meet the manpower demands for 
his increased production load ahead. That thrusts us immediately into several 
rather serious and practical considerations of how we are going to meet this situation. 


if you split open the head of an average person in industry today, who has to do 


Ten Psychologists on Job 


HAVE a staff of ten psychologists who received Doctor’s degrees in various uni- 
I versities at the present time scattered from Boston to Minneapolis in some 42 
different corporations, working on these problems of upgrading and building the 
manpower of these industries. All I do is keep my finger on the pulse of these 
various corporations, and what I am going to do today, in a few minutes, is to review 
for you some of the things that are going on in these corporations where we are 
working and let you feel the situation as I have sensed it in these corporations, and 
review, briefly, what we, as a management engineering company, are trying to do to 
meet this problem. 

The first thing that impressed me as I get about in both large and small com- 
panies and corporations,—is a need of some organized and systematic way of getting 
at this problem of upgrading. I was down in a western city the other day, talking 
with a company there which is in a tense situation trying to meet this ever expanding 
condition in the manpower problem that’s coming and trying to get themselves 
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organized to use efficiently their manpower. I said to the personnel director, 
‘‘Have you got any facts and figures to show how many of the 2400 people you have 
can run a multiple spindle automatic screw machine?’’ He said, ‘To be really truth- 
ful, we haven't, but we have got an ad in the paper for multiple spindle automatic 
screw machine operators.’’ 

I said to him, ‘“Wouldn’t it be a joke if you found out that here in your hourly 
rate people, you have as many people or more than you need with multiple spindle 
automatic screw machine experience?’’ He said, ‘‘We might have’’; so I said, ‘Why 
don’t you get busy and find out?”’ 


Are Our Faces Red 


HAD a letter this morning from him saying, “‘Are our faces red? We found upon a 
I survey of the job knowledge experience of three departments, 67 people who had 
that very experience that we were advertising for.” 

This situation is not unusual. The reason I make that suggestion is that I am run- 
ning across it frequently, and far more serious than that, I am finding invariably in 
correspondence with clients that they have a serious shortage of people for certain 
skills. I am finding when we install a testing procedure for allocating aptitudes 
necessary for those jobs, frequently requiring close tolerance, or other specific skills, 
that when we set up procedures for upgrading by aptitude tests, clerical tests, etc., 
we invariably turn up with more people in the upper 25 per cent than they need. 

And that brings me to the next point. Upgrading has two primary, essential 
aspects. Internal upgrading, and upgrading of new people or outside applicants. 
Half a dozen corporations have set themselves to the task of internal upgrading, 
reallocation of manpower through selection, and the concommitant problems you 
get into with the Unions and situations you have to work out with the Union as it 
relates to seniority, etc. But here is one of the most frequent situations I run into 
across the nation in internal upgrading, and frequently you have got within your 
Own corporation the answer to the problem, if you can set yourself up properly for 
the internal upgrading, and as a result you get an uplift in morale. 

When you have a large number of jobs requiring close tolerance, you have to get 
individuals with hereditary background of a high degree of steadiness in the central 
nervous system or neuro-muscular coordination and fit those people in the jobs which 
require close tolerance operations and fine coordination. 


Less Scrap 


W ia FOUND, Over in Detroit in a company where they have a large number of 

girls doing internal grinding, and also working on automatic screw machines 
and various other types of grinding and inspection, by upgrading those people at the 
time they entered the plant, that the average production of the upper 25 per cent 
equalled the average production of the old timers. We found also that their scrap 
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was lower than the old timers. Now you contemplate what that means to pro- 
duction when you get into that kind of an upgrading program. 

In another plant where they were grinding crankshafts for the mosquito boat 
engines, the last position was the finished grinding operation. A worker scrapping 
at this point would scrap about $900 worth of material, and he would knock out of 
production an entire engine. We tested the people on that operation and gave them 
only the upper 5 per cent on neuromuscular coordinating ability, and we cut scrap 
down to almost zero—to where it almost never occurred. 

What we do is set ceiling estimates for management so they encourage an indi- 
vidual to grow on the level where he is at and don’t move him beyond his abilities. 


Use of Color Codes 


ae indicates a man will do, but is a poor investment. Red means a man 
should be taken off the job, and transferred to some other job. Black indicates 
an individual is average on his job. Green means he functions at a superior level, 
while blue means unlimited ability. We upgrade within the organization by giving 
top management a color code on an organization chart, together with written reports 
for each individual, so if they want to study it further they can find out why an 
individual is green or black or blue. 

Now in my opinion of all of the aspects of upgrading there is none so significant 
as this. There is no one who is a forgotten man in this country so much as the top 
man. Now [I used to spend a great deal of time tinkering around with the people 
down at the lower levels of responsibility who can’t do much about it anyhow. We 
might just as well stop kidding ourselves. The people at the top set the policy. If 
there is a personnel manager here, let me tell you the thing you know, most of you 
have got 10 parts of responsibility and one part of authority. 

You have got to have, if you are going to talk to a man about how he is doing 
his job, a job description. The first thing we do is make a job description of the 
President and get that President to agree that’s what he ought todo. Then we sit 
down with him and discuss how he is doing on his job. I have never yet found a 
man, a Works Manager, or Plant Manager, or Head of Engineering, or whatever it is, 
where I could not sit down and take his job and say, ‘‘Now Charlie you are getting 
paid $15,000 a year for this and part of that is for your ability to delegate responsi- 
bility. Now you aren’t doing that. You appoint committees and then you go and 
tell them what todo. Don’t tell me youdon’t. I know you do.”’ 


Red in the Face 


H’ Gets a little red in the face and says, ‘‘Maybe you are right.’ ‘“‘Charlie, we 


are going to change that. The Board of Directors wants that changed,’’ and 
then Charlie listens. 


Then we go a step further. We say, ‘‘We will sit here and supervise while you 
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change it.’’ You can laugh, but I have ten psychologists in the field today, and all 
they are doing is spending time with top supervision, and they get a daily report, 
‘“‘What did you do today?”’ 

Now bear in mind one thing. Always keep it on his job, the failure or success 
on his job, and you won't have any trouble. If you get over into personalities and 
say, ‘‘Joe you aren’t so good, you make enemies.’’ He will say, ‘I am no worse 
than you are.’” That’s what happens. If you say, “‘Joe, this is your job,’’ and he 
says, ‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well you did so-and-so; is that carrying out your job?’ He has got 
to admit it isn’t, and he will take it and try to do something about it. 

This, in my opinion, represents the most important aspect of upgrading. We 
have got to do the other things too. I have got four men out today doing nothing 


but upgrading hourly rate people, clerks, typists, comptometer operators, and 
punch press operators, in all kinds of plants. 


Breaking Up Jobs 


- mucH for the question of upgrading, and now I come to the second feature of my 

supposed speech, which is ‘“‘Deskilling.’’ We converted in many industries from 
all sorts of peacetime industries to war time industries. When the present war hit 
us, I was working in a plant in Detroit that made automobile bodies. We had to 
convert them to make a bomber. We had men with all kinds of seniority being 
transferred; we had a very short time to get into production. We put aircraft on the 
assembly line and had it moving rapidly and smoothly. We went through what 
many of you no doubt went through. We went through the problem of taking 
people with one skill and putting them into a new skill. One of the first things I 
discovered was that we would have to deskill. 

When you convert from one skill to another, you deskill. If you don’t you have 
trouble. I discovered very quickly that if we could break one job in two separate 
jobs we would get more than twice the increase in speed in getting into production. 
It has something of a geometric ratio appearance. 

We discovered another interesting thing by deskilling. The people with 
another skill fall in line quicker. We put a person on bucking and then teach him 


riveting, and lo! the time to learn riveting is about one-tenth of what it was if we 
tried to do it together. 


Reinventory, Reshuffle, Relocate 


I THINK we are being forced to one inevitable conclusion. We are going to have to 
use a lower level of labor. We are going to have to break it down into smaller 
bits, deskill it, and inventory our available manpower by aptitude and fitness tests, 
and fit those aptitudes into the jobs and skills required. We are going to have to 
reinventory, reshuffle, relocate manpower by knowledge and aptitude, and assign 
that by careful study of the skill required in the job set up. 
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Now if we don’t do that, we are going to doit the long, hard way. Asa matter 
of fact, all indications are we are not going to be able to meet the manpower re- 
quirement in many of these skills. In the last six weeks I have been informed that 
they take the schedule of the load ahead, and materials coming in and set up a cor- 
responding schedule for manpower. As of June 1st, how many of this and that do 
we have to have. All plants set up that way are coming nearest to the peaceful 
answer. 


From a paper given before the Chicago Chapter of the National Office Management 


Association. 
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Temperament Inventories Are by No Means 
Perfect Yet They Are the Most Scientific Instru- 
ments Available for Predicting Whether a Job 


Applicant Will Fit Into a Company, and Where 
He Will Fit Best. 
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Emotional Adjustment 
of Workers 


By James F. BENDER © 
New York, N. Y. 


National Institute for Human Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


single cause of labor turnover and that as much as 60 per cent of all job dis- 

satisfaction has been attributed toemotional maladjustments. In other words, 
the temperamental or neurotic employee is a large item in the treasurer's debit column. 
Moreover, he is an unhappy individual whose contribution to society and his em- 
ployer is limited by his emotional upsets. Yet until very recent times, even the most 
progressive personnel departments of business and industry have given but cursory 
attention to the measurement of temperament in employee selection. 


Pte officers and others have learned that job dissatisfaction is the greatest 


Better Understanding Needed 


HEN an employee's temperament becomes embarrassing to his employers, he is 
V \ ordinarily dismissed or transferred to another job, usually the former. In 
either event considerable time and money are wasted in selecting and training him. 
Moreover, good will suffers, and what is more significant, the employee may ruin the 
esprit de corps of the department in which he works. For maladjustments of tem- 
perament have a contagiousness about them that depresses morale. In short, the 
whole problem of predicting temperament needs serious consideration in light of 
economical production, and improved human relations. 


Specifically, the most urgent needs of many personnel officers, as the writer 
sees them, are: 


1. A better understanding of the nature of temperament and its relation 
to the total personality. 
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2. A wider appreciation of the part temperament plays in vocational 
adjustment. (Job analyses should include estimates of traits of 
temperament needed) 

3. Periodic re-evaluations of measurements of temperament. 

4. The use of reliable methods of measuring temperament in employee 
selection. 

5. Results of the use of tests of temperament should be reported to 
fellow workers in the field. 


When these needs are met, we can anticipate a reduction in labor turnover, and an 
improvement in human relations on the job and in society. 


What is Personality? 


EFORE discussing temperament and its measurement, let us define personality so 
B that we can better understand one of its chief components, temperament. Per- 
sonality is conceived as the entire organization of a human being at any stage of his 
development; it is a highly complex phenomenon depending upon the interaction of 
heredity and environment for its development. Because of this complexity, the 
total personality is impossible to measure as a complete entity. Only segments of 
it can be measured at the present time. From a practical point of view; we have 
come to consider the measurement of personality characteristics in three main classes, 
namely, physical traits, mental traits, and traits of temperament. 


Physical Traits 


 — weight, visual and hearing acuity, manual dexterity are only a few of the 

physical traits that are often measur ed in the interest of scientific job placement. 
Here is a personnel officer, for example, who must find ten men to splice steel cables. 
If he makes use of a testing program, he may include a test of strength of hand grip 
among the battery, which will depend upon the analysis of the job to be filled. In 
this example, the analysis would point to the basic importance of physical aspects 
of the personality. Another personnel officer needs men of a certain height to tend 
carbon-coating machines. Height, then, becomes an important aspect of person- 
ality for that job. 


Mental Traits 


EASUREMENTs of general intelligence and specific mental capacities and abilities 
M constitute the most frequently used tests of personality. Here is a bank that 
selected more than 125 tellers last year for its various branches. Among the person- 
ality characteristics that the tellers must possess is above-average capacity in arith- 
metical computation. So one of the standardized arithmetic tests was included in 
the qualifying battery. 

Some years ago, when intelligence tests were first used in employee selection, a 
large company chose the fifty highest scorers on an intelligence test. The job for 
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which the fifty women were selected was packing small, fragile articles. A careful 
record of their individual production was kept. At the end of a few weeks it was 
found that the most intelligent either had quit or were producing less than when they 
began; and conversely, those with lower intelligence scores revealed increased pro- 
duction and job satisfaction. The conclusion seemed justified that high intelligence 
was a deterrent to successful adjustment to thisjob. There was not enough ‘‘chal- 
lenge’’ in it to hold the interest of those having superior intelligence. Through 
such experiences we have learned what degree of intelligence is ideal for many jobs. 


What Is Temperament? 


IKE the physical and intellectual aspects, temperament designates a certain group 
is of raw material from which personality is fashioned. Temperament may be 
conceived as the characteristic traits of a person’s emotional nature including the 
change and intensity of his moods. It is fundamentally dependent upon his in- 
herited, constitutional make-up, and is difficult of objective measurement. How- 
ever, the measurement of temperament has been attempted from a number of different 
approaches, two of which we shall consider here because they are influential in 
present practices in business and industry. They are called the trait hypothesis and 
the type hypothesis. 


What Is the Trait Hypothesis? 


His hypothesis is based on the main assumption that generalized and complex 
T dispositions offer a plausible picture of temperament. Traits of temperament are 
thought of as personal dispositions overlapping one another in composition and 
function but nevertheless identified by focal characteristics and basic drives or 
purposes. The proponents of the hypothesis agree that temperament may be com- 
posed of many specific habits, but running through them, like a diapason, are certain 
basic dispositions or motifs. For example, they admit that a person may be neat 
about his clothing and untidy about his desk. But these are opposite manifestations 
of a more fundamental trait—egotism, which can be measured. 

It is said that there are more than 11,000 names of traits in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (unabridged), some of which seem common enough to be 
compared from one individual to another. These traits, such as, introversion- 
extroversion, perseverance, dominance-submissiveness, neurotic tendency, confidence- 


in-one-self, sociability are scalable, and therefore useful concepts in the hands of 
applied psychologists and trained personnel officers. 
\ 


Woodworth’s Work 


oopworTH is accredited with preparing in 1917 the first questionnaire for 
\ \ determining maladjustments of temperament. His Personal Data Sheet, some- 
ttmes known as the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory, has been widely used during 
the past decade, and its reliability has been proved statistically. The distinctive 
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feature lies in its provision for measuring six traits of temperament on the basis of the 
same 125 questions. The individual may answer each question by yes, mo, or ? 
(meaning ‘‘entirely unable to answer either yes or no’’). 

Sample questions are: ‘‘Do you day-dream frequently?’’, ‘‘Do you get stage- 
fright?’’, ‘‘Have you ever had spells of dizziness?’’, ‘‘Are you troubled with the idea 
that people on the street are watching you?’’, ‘Do you ever argue a point with an 
older person whom you respect?’’, “‘Do you usually avoid asking advice?”’ 

After the replies are scored by six separate scales, ratings are assigned on the 
basis of (2) neurotic tendency, (2) dominance-submission, (3) introversion-extro- 
version, (4) self-sufficiency-dependency, (5.) confidence-in-oneself, (6) sociability. 


Bernreuter’s Interpretations 


AY EXAMPLE Of the interpretation of these scales is provided by Bernreuter’s de- 
scription of the first scale: ‘“The individual who scores high on the B1-N scale 
shows a tendency toward neurotic condition. Such an individual often feels miser- 
able, is sensitive to blame, and is troubled by useless thoughts, by shyness, and by a 
feeling of inferiority. He feels shut off from other people, he frequently day-dreams, 
and worries both over things that have happened and over things that may happen 

’* “The individual who scores low on the B1-N scale is an emotionally stable 
person. He is rarely troubled by moods, by worries, or by criticisms of others. He 
is self-confident, and is a doer rather than a day-dreamer . . .”’ 


What Is the Type Hypothesis? 


OME psychologists attempt to account for the variety in human temperament by 
S setting up classifications or types. Their thinking denies the normal distribution 
of a trait along any scale and the fact that the typical individual is not found at either 
extreme of such a scale but rather in the middle. Conversely, they choose atypical 
individuals, those that stand at the extremes of deviation from the average human 
being as representing these types. There are numerous typologies based upon 
physique, intelligence, and temperament. One of the typologists who did a great 
deal of work with emotionally unbalanced soldiers in the First World War was A. J. 
Rosanoff who emphasizes four types of emotional maladjustment in addition to the 
normal type: 





Types 


1. Cyclothymic type. ‘“The constitutional basis on which the manic- 
depressive psychoses develop. Under this head are to be distin- 
guished; (a) manic make-up; (b) depressive make-up; (c) irascible 
make-up; (d) emotional stability. 

‘These traits are shown in childhood in the form of readiness to 
cry, screaming with rage, elation and boisterousness, emotional 
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instability, talkativeness, mobility of attention... pranks... 
madcap adventures, and youthful enthusiasms, all of which in the 
normal tend to sober down with increasing maturity."’ 

2. Autistic type. ‘“The constitutional basis on which develop dementia 
praecox psychoses. The most fundamental trait is narrowing or 


reduction 


with inward ruminations.” 
‘In childhood, it appears in the form of painful shyness, incoopera- 
tion in conversation, often amounting to mutism, mannerisms, 
sterotypies, complete abandonment to autistic romances, even 
hallucinations and delusions. But normally they run a benign 
covise and are outgrown.” 

3. Epileptic type. *’. . . chiefly characterized by periodic fluctuations 
in mood, 
periodic irritability, avalanches of ideas, moods of ecstacy, im- 
pulsiveness, tenacious and unreasoning prejudices, heightened self- 
feeling, meticulous attention to details, inconsistencies of conduct. 
In childhood also there may be convulsive attacks, which are out- 
grown in the normal cases but persist and increase in the permanent 


epileptic.’ 


4. Anti-social type. 


hysterical 


dling, and some criminal careers. The essence of it is the pre- 
dominance of illicit selfish considerations in the behavior of the 
individual, combined with more or less lack of compunction.... 
These behaviors are also manifested in children, both normal and 
delinquent, merely as manifestations of maturity.”’ 

5. Normal type. ‘“*. .. is characterized by inhibition, emotional con- 
trol, a superior durability of mind, rational balance, and nervous 


stability. 


condition has a high position of dominance in heredity to the other 
types of make-up.”’ 


ASED On Rosanoff’s types, one of the most recent scales for measuring tempera- 
B ment is that composed by Donchester Humm and G. W. Wadsworth, Jr. of Los 
Angeles, California. — 
and is composed of more than 300 questions of the kind used by Bernreuter but geared 
to the Rosanoff concepts. High reliability and validity are claimed for it. On the 
basis of the replies, rather detailed profiles of the individual’s temperament are con- 
structed in addition to diagnostic notes. The authors recommend an intensive 
course of training in its use before the personnel officer is considered capable of 
interpreting the replies. It is also somewhat more expensive than the Bernreuter 
Inventory both in regard to initial cost and scoring. 
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of external interest and contacts, and preoccupation 


’ 


interruptions of consciousness, delirium, transitory 


. the constitutional basis which underlies 
manifestations, malingering, pathological lying, swin- 


Intelligence rating also tends to be fairly high and this 


The Humm-Wadsworth Scale 


It is widely used at the present time, especially in industry, 
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Criticisms Lodged A gainst Temperament Inventories 


; most frequent criticisms made of these inventories and their like are: 


1. The very construction of such inventories is likely to be faulty. 
Although a person may know the correct thing to do and so indicate 
it in his responses, he may fail to act accordingly in the actual 
situation. Therefore, the temperament inventory cannot be truly 
reliable or valid. 

2. The temperament inventory doubtless samples a variety of traits but 
pretends to measure a generalized trait. Hence it may be mis- 
leading to name the generalized traits and unwise to think of a 
person as having qualities corresponding to them. 

3. The temperament inventory is based upon scoring methods that may 
be questioned. A perfectly objective scale is one in respect to which 
all competent thinkers agree, but a perfectly subjective scale is one in 
respect to whose meaning all competent thinkers disagree except by 
chance. Thus, the temperament inventory cannot achieve this 
objectivity because the items are of such a nature that there can be no 
agreement among competent thinkers as to correct and incorrect 
responses. 


What Are We to Do? 


N THE One hand, we have numerous doubts expressed concerning the worth of 
O temperament inventories as diagnostic and predictive instruments; and on the 
other hand, we have equally compelling reasons advanced for using such inventories 
in’ employee selection. What then shall be the attitude of personnel officers in 
regard tothem? A reply to this question leads to the following point of view: 


1. The estimation of temperament is a most important element in the 
process of employee selection. 

2. Therefore, the best predictive instruments or processes for assess- 
ing temperament should be used. 

3. We would therefore recommend as an ideal arrangement: 

a. A thorough interview, or series of interviews if necessary, con- 
ducted by a carefully trained interviewer who knows abnormal 
psychology. 

b. A trial period of employment during which the personnel officer 
can study the employee's temperament. 

c. Administration and interpretation of a temperament inventory. 


As there are few interviewers in employment offices who are prepared to gain a 
profound insight into a candidate's temperament on the basis of interviewing, the 
interview must be ruled out as the most reliable and adaptable means of predicting 
temperament in the average personnel organization. Likewise the trial period of 
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employment, together with study of the employee’s temperament, are impractical 
for most companies to adopt. 


Most Ready Means 


~~ leaves the temperament inventory as the most ready means of predicting 
temperament. When it is used it should be interpreted by a qualified psycholo- 
gist, before a candidate is ‘‘labelled.’’ However, the interviewer will doubtless find 
some of the candidate’s replies on the temperament inventory to be useful as materials 
for discussion in the interview, even if the scores are not used. It has been the experience 
of many interviewers that a candidate for a job is readier to discuss personal problems 
on the basis of what he indicated on the inventory than to reply to direct oral ques- 
tions of a similar nature coming from a stranger. Finally, results of studies of the 
temperament inventory indicate that it is a superior instrument on which to base a 
judgment than snap estimates, character reading, phrenology, or intuition. 

In short, the best temperament inventories are the most scientific instruments 
available for predicting the temperamental employee. As such they warrant adop- 
tion in personnel offices that hire many employees. Whenever possible, scores of 
temperament inventories should be interpreted by a competent psychologist after at 
least one interview with the candidate. With these precautions in mind, the adop- 
tion of temperament inventories in employee selection should result in a lowering in 
labor turnover and increased job satisfaction. 



































Speculation Is Current in Regard to Men and 
Women Who Will Return from Active Military 
Service. What Will Be Their Outlook? What 
Will They Desire or Demand? These Are Poign- 
ant Issues which Await Clarification. 


A Study 
of Values 


By Ricuarp S. ScHULTz 


Industrial Relations Methods, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


N THE home front, and also very much in action, are recent technical graduates 
getting out victory production and managing American industry. During 
the last year there was an opportunity to appraise several hundred of these 

deferred technical graduates employed in a heavy industry. The group consisted of 
men with degrees in business administration and engineering, in chemistry, chemical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, civil engineering and electrical engineering. 
The men ranged: in age from twenty to about twenty-seven. They were deferred 
because of ‘“‘essential’’ qualifications for war production. Some had ‘negligible 
industrial experience, but their technical training appeared valuable to war industry. 
The abilities and aptitudes of the group varied from mediocre to very superior. 
They represent a sampling of men from outstanding technical institutions and uni- 
versities in the country. 


A Guide to Job Placement 


ARIOUs procedures were used in appraising their suitability for employment and 
V assignment in the industry. Among the methods applied was a standard ques- 
tionnaire. This is a form designed to measure general attitude and appreciation of 
values in a variety of practical and ‘‘ideal’’ situations. It also is a guide toward 
more precise assignment of the individual to a position in keeping with interests, 
attitude and general desires. 

The purpose of this report is to present some data which may aid in describing 
the current thinking, feeling and general attitudes of deferred technical graduates 
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A STUDY OF VALUES 


on a typical set of situations as defined in this standard questionnaire. (A Study of 
Values. Copyright by G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, Harvard University.) 
The situations (or issues) in the questionnaire are grouped to cover: 


1. War 5. Leisure 

2. Charity 6. Education 

3. Opportunity 7... Ideal Ambition”’ 
4. Government 8. Loyalty 


The expression of attitude to each of the above situations is shown in the special 
table with the question stated as in the original. The sampling is based upon fifty 
men who graduated since Pearl Harbor. 

The questionnaire procedure and the statistical results presented here illustrate a 
method which may be further explored for obtaining a better understanding of the 
thinking and attitude towards critical issues affecting future industrial policies 
during the transition and post-war period. Some of these technical graduates have 
the calibre and background for assuming industrial leadership. Industrial democ- 
racy in practice may very well be determined by the thinking, the feelings and atti- 
tudes of these leaders in the making. 

A summary of the principal trend of results in the table follows: 

Sixty per cent of the group seem to believe that abolition of war is an illusory 
ideal. 


Some form of security and charity must pervade and that this does not tend to 
undermine individual initiative. 


Emphasis seems to be on greater attention to developing higher standards of 
cooperation and ethics in industry and in education. 


Loyalty seems to be first in the direction of society as a whole, and second 
towards one’s business organization and associates. 


Attitudes of 50 Deferred Technical Graduates 
1. WAR 


Because of the aggressive and self-assertive nature of man the abolition of war is an 
illusory ideal. 60%—Yes; 40%—No. 
2. CHARITY 
Do you believe that contemporary charitable policies should be curtailed because 
they tend to undermine individual initiative? 40%—Yes; 60%—No. 
. OPPORTUNITY 
Since the class or social status to which a man belongs depends mainly upon his 
push and ability, it is just that a small proportion of the population should be very 
rich. 60%—Yes; 38%—No. 
4. GOVERNMENT 
Do you think that a good government should aim chiefly at— 
42%—introducing more ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy 
28%—the development of manufacturing and trade 
24%—establishing a position of prestige and respect among nations 
6%—more aid for the poor, sick and old 
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5. LEISURE 
In your opinion, can a man who works in business for his living all the week best 
spend Sunday— 

46%—trying to win at golf, or racing 
38% —hearing a really good sermon 
14%—going to an orchestral concert 
2%—trying to educate himself by reading serious books 

6. EDUCATION 
If you could influence the educational policies of the public schools of some city, 
would you undertake— 

64%—to develop cooperativeness and the spirit of service 
36%—to provide additional laboratory facilities 
o%—to promote the study and the performance of drama 
o%—to promote school savings banks for education in thrift 
7. “IDEAL AMBITION” 
If you had unlimited leisure and money, would you prefer to— 
' 40%—enter into banking and high finance 
28%—establish a mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the maladjusted and 
mentally deficient 
24%—aim at a senatorship, or a seat in the Cabinet 
8%—make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings 
8. LOYALTY 
Should one guide one’s conduct to, or develop one’s chief loyalties towatd— 
46%—society as a whole 
28%—one’s business organizations and associates 
20%—one’s religious faith 
6%—ideals of beauty 
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UNION RIGHTS AND UNION DUTIES 


By Joel Seidman. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1943. 238 pp. 
$2.50 


Union enthusiasts have frequently taken to writing books—they have a long 
list to their credit. But here we find a book that is different . . . a sane, practical 
approach to the economic and social status of organized labor that appears to be the 
least partisan of all. Few other labor writers have made so clear a case, with so 
little bias, as the author of this book. 

Joel Seidman held the John Dewey Labor Research Fellowship and was a field 
examiner for the National Labor Relations Board before he joined the Army Air 
Force. He may be remembered for his two previous books, The Yellow Dog Contract 
and The Needle Trades. 

The book is not a case for unionism. It is a study concerned solely with the 
responsibilities of trade unions to union members, to management and to the public. 
Seidman is concerned with the need for setting up a proper standard of conduct for 
unions in view of admitted abuses. Union failures and shortcomings receive a frank 
discussion as well as the related responsibilities of management and government 
officials. 

The first chapter on the problem of union responsibility is an excellent picture of 
union growth and what they must face if they are to survive. The second chapter 
deals with the responsibilities to members and fearlessly discusses abuses that deny 
democraticrights. Needlessly high dues, excessive salaries for officials, racketeering, 
dishonesty in union affairs, and failure to account for funds—all are carefully 
analyzed. 

Seidman contends that government regulation can be used to remove the worst 
union practices in the same manner that regulation has served to improve manage- 
ment conduct. Another chapter considers the relation between unions and the 
public and the conduct of government officials in labor disputes. Desirable changes 
in the law of labor relations ‘are courageously proposed together with suggestions 
for changes which management and labor should make voluntarily. 

It is apparent that unions may be expected to display traits not greatly different 
from those shown by individuals. Suppression, denied recognition and organized 
opposition may prompt an aggressive or even militant stand on the part of unions to 
enforce their wants and desires. Philosophically, and practical too, the author 
submits an apparent remedy of removing the undesirable traits by changing the 
treatment that tends to prompt such traits. 
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In this book Seidman gives us one of the best balanced studies of union labor 
published so far in this country. It is not an impassioned treatise on the virtues of 
organized labor, but quite frankly critical of current labor abuses and what needs to 
be done to correct these weaknesses. It is highly significant to have such an analysis 
of this controversial subject come out during a wartime crisis with so little bias. 

Every personnel executive who would know his current labor relations should 
read this book. It should be required reading for management and labor alike. 





A SURVEY OF COMPANY MORALE 


Employers, personnel officers, industrial relations managers, 
counselors to women employees, and others interested in how 
their workers feel about their jobs may find helpful a new series 
of questions entitled “‘A Survey of Company Morale.”’ 


Copies of the blank with a Manual of Instructions may be ob- 
tained from The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City for 25¢. 
































